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R. 8. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
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A CONFERENCE ON THE QUESTION OF BOY-LABOR. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the National 
Typographical Union, the Printers’ Union of this city has 
appointed a committee, and issued a circular to the employing 
printers, asking their co-operation in devising some means of 
remedying the evils which are entailed on the trade by the 
present system of boy-labor. It is not so much desired 
that boys should be indentured as that some plan should be 
devised whereby they shall be obliged to remain in offices 
where they are working, and that their number should be 
reduced. This subject is one of vital importance to em- 
ployer and journeyman, and also to the boy, and should re- 
ceive careful consideration. 

It is apparent to any observant printer that the class 
of workmen produced now is far inferior to those who 
learned their trade under the old system. Once in a great 
while one will be found who is competent to be intrusted 
with all kind of work. When such a man becomes known 
he is eagerly sought after by employers, and can generally 
command his own terms. 

The inducements to employ boys in the composing rooms 
of large offices appear to be very great, especially where the 
major part of the work is “reprint.” But we much doubt 
whether in the end this course proves as good an investment 
as is generally supposed. The wear and tear of material 
are at least one hundred per cent. greater than where men 
are employed to do the work; the annoyance and trouble 
may be reckoned at about the same ; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the journeyman, whose means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood have been curtailed, is compelled to seek other means of 
bettering his condition. Some friendly publisher, perhaps, 
expecting to have his work executed at a lower rate, advances 
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and thus the otherwise fair journeyman is induced to become 
an unfair employer, and to cut down prices to enable himself 
to compete with those for whom he formerly worked. He 


is compelled to seek cheap labor, and, perhaps, holds out in- | 


ducements to the very boys whose employment caused him to 
set up for himself; and they, being mere birds of passage, not 
bound to any particular locality, gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity to make a little more money. Can he be 
blamed for using the weapons placed in his hands? It is 
true that, in most cases, he only succeeds in making decent 
wages, because he accepts work at prices which his inexperi- 
ence induces him to believe will pay; but he finds out when 
too late that he has made a mistake, and has either to give up 
the work or do it at a loss. In either case the effect is inju- 
rious to the trade. 

There are many men in the printing business to-day 
who would never have entered into it had their places not 
been filled by boys, or their opportunity to make good 
wages been curtailed, by reason of the best work having 
been culled for two-thirders, and giving them preference in 
all things over men. 

Upon the subject of boy-labor we give the following extract 
from a pamphlet entitled “ The Profits of Book Composition,” 
published by the “ Associated Employing Printers of New 
York”: 

“ There is, however, much reprint work that does not re- 


quire high intelligence or long experience on the part of the | 
workman. In this field boys have been found to do good | 
service. Offices have been organized almost exclusively with | 


such boys as compositors, who are paid two-thirds the rates 
of journeymen; but in no case have they been successful. 
It is impossible to equip an office with boys of sufficient in- 
telligence to do creditable workmanship. It will not pay to 
teach them; and no reputable printer will entice the ap- 
prentices of rivals into desertion. A boy of good intelligence 
may be satisfied with two-thirds wages for a year or two, but 
as soon as he perceives his equality with the average of jour- 
neymen, he will demand and receive their prices. A painful 
experience has compelled most book printers to reject two- 
thirders as insufferable nuisances. There is not one printer 
out of ten who derives any substantial profit even from his 
regular apprentices.” 

The present system is, we think, as disadvantageous to the 
boy himself as it is to the employer or journeyman. A boy 
of fair education and ordinary intelligence can, in a com- 


paratively short time, become tolerably expert in type-setting, 
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and as he is paid but two-thirds of journeymen’s wages he 
receives the preference over the latter both in quality and 
quantity of work. This, of course, enables him to make 
large wages, and places him in possession of more money than 
he should be allowed to have for his own good. He is led 
into bad company and is induced to form habits which he 
would probably never have acquired had he been kept under 
wholesome restraint and had less money at his own absolute 
control. Many of our most promising young men have 
filled, and are now in imminent danger of filling, untimely 
graves, who, had not temptation so strong been placed 
in their way, would now be valuable members of society. 
The question is often asked—“ Why are printers so improvi- 
dent and dissolute?” In our opinion one of the primary 
causes is that above stated. Let any man of ordinary obser- 
vation look around among his acquaintances in our art, and 
see whether he cannot find cases to which these remarks 
will apply. 

Could the evil to which we have referred be satisfactorily 
and advantageously remedied, one effect, we think, would be 
to prevent the present unhealthy competition in the trade, 
and employer and journeyman alike would receive fair profits 
on their investments of time and money. And there can be 
no doubt that another, and a very important, result would be 
the lessening of the number of mere “type-setters” with 
which too many offices are overcrowded. 

ee - 
TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE CCUNTRY. 

We invite the attention of our friends to the fact that we 
are prepared to furnish, at the shortest notice, everything 
used in a printing office, both new and second-hand. Inks, 
black and colored, Job and Country Newspaper Presses, 
Steam Engines, Hand Presses, Stands, Cases, Galleys, &c. 
Being agent for Degener & Weiler’s “ Liberty” Job Presses 
(the best one now in the market); R. Hoe & Co.’s Presses ; 
A. B. Taylor & Co.’s Presses; and C. Potter, Jr., & Co.’s 
Country Drum Cylinder Newspaper Press—we are prepared 
to furnish them to our patrons at the shortest notice and at 
manufacturers’ rates, or to give any information in reference 
to them which may be desired. Parties about starting new 
offices or refitting old ones, will find it to their advantage 
to eail at the office of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 


s2318e- 

BAsE BALL AMONG THE Typos.—The printers of this 
city have formed a club, under the title of the “ Typographi- 
cal Base Ball Club,” and are now practising every Saturday 
afternoon in the vicinity of Camp Cadwalader. ‘They are 
progressing finely and expect to play several matches soon. 

ArtTnuu.:’s HomME MAGAZINE.—This chaste and meritori- 
ous monthly is really what its name claims—a “ Home Maga- 
zine.” It contains matters equally interesting to both old 
and young. T.S. Arthur and Virginia F. Townsend have 
spared no pains to win for it a place among our choicest 
monthlies. 





CIRCULAR. 


OUR ENLARGED NUMBER, 

With the present number we commence issuing sixteen 
pages, and, from past experience, have no reason to doubt 
that hereafter we shall be able to keep it up to that stand- 
ard, or still further to enlarge it. .We ask to be excused while 
we indulge in a few self-congratulatory remarks. 

On the first of March last we issued the first number of 
the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, with but eight pages of matter. 
It was rather a small beginning we admit ; but we thought it 
better to commence small and grow large, than to begin large 
and grow less, as is too often the case with new enterprises. 
To the second number we were enabled to add four addi- 
tional pages, and now with the fourth number we are able to 
double the original size. This, we think, is doing pretty fair, 
especially when we assure our readers that the PRINTERS’ 
CIRCULAR is self-sustaining. While we do not expect to 
make our paper look as well as a specimen book, we do 
intend that it shall present such an appearance as will be 
creditable to all connected with it; and we take occasion here 
to return our thanks to Messrs. King & Baird for the ‘superior 
manner in which they have executed the presswork of this 
number—also, to Messrs. Charles Magarge & Co. for their 
kindness in making paper specially for it, as we experienced 
considerable difficulty in getting paper of the proper size for 
the previous numbers. 

We would esteem it as a favor if gentlemen possessing 
knowledge of anything either interesting or useful to the 
craft generally, would communicate the same to us, and we 
will give them place as far as our space will admit—of 
course, always reserving the right to reject any article, which, 
in our opinion, may be deemed either objectionable or un- 
interesting. 

———_—“— 2308” 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 

The Typographical Dramatic Association, of this city, 
have received and accepted an invitation from their brother 
amateurs of New York, who desire them to pay a friendly 
visit, and perform there on the 23d of June next. The Dra- 
matic Union, of New York, who extended the invitation, ex- 
pect to return the visit in the fall, and give a performan*e 
here. This will be the means of creating a spirit of emula- 
tion among the amateurs of both cities. The Dramatic 
Union is one of the best amateur associations in the country, 
and the T. D. A.’s must loek well to their laurels when they 
go to New York to perform. The New York association em- 
braces among its members gentlemen of all professions, not 
being composed of printers, as might be inferred from their 
extending an invitation to the Typographical Dramatic Asso- 
ciation. Shakspeare’s play of “Henry IV.” is the piece se- 
lected, with Mr. John Henderson as Falstaff. 


—_——oo- 


A MATCH type-sticking race caine off between two compo- 
sitors a short time since, at Iowa City, A. J. Kenney, of the 
Iowa City Press, and O. B. Bell, of the Council Bluff Non- 
pareil ; each setting four thousand ems solid bourgeois in 
two hours. 
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THE ART OF PRINTING, 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Perhaps there is no department of enterprise whose details 
are less understood by intelligent people than the “art pre- 


| servative ”—the achievement of types. 


Every day, their life long, they are accustomed to read the 


| newspaper, to find fault with its statements, its arrangement, 


its looks ; to plume themselves upon the discovery of some 


| roguish and acrobatic type that gets into a frolic, and stands 
| upon its head; or of some waste letter or two in it; but of 
| the process by which the newspaper is made, of the myriads 


of motions and thousands of pieces necessary to its composi- 
tion, they know little and think less. 

They imagine they discourse of wonder, indeed, when they 
speak of the fair white carpet, woven for thought to walk on— 
of the rags that fluttered upon the back of the beggar yester- 


| day. 


But there is something more wonderful still. When we 
look at the hundred and fifty-two little boxes, somewhat 
shaded with the touch of the fingers, that compose the print- 
ers’ “ case ’—noiseless, except the clicking of the types, as one 
by one they take their places in the growing line—we think 
we have found the marvel of the art. 

We think how many fancies in fragments there are in the 
boxes, how many atoms of poetry and excelience the printer 
can make here and there, if he only had a little chart to work 
—how many facts in a small “ handful ”—how much truth in 


| chaos. ’ 


‘Now he picks up the scattered elements, until he holds in 
his hand a stanza of “Gray’s Elegy,” or a monody upon 
Grimes “all buttoned up before,” and now “ Paradise Lost ;” 
he arrays a bride in “small caps,” and a sonnet in “ nonpa- 
reil ;” he announces that the languishing “live,” in one sen- 
tence—transposes the words, and deplores the days that are 
few and “evil,” in the next. 

A poor jest tricks its way slowly into the printer’s hand 
like a clock just running down, and a strain of eloquence 
marches into line letter by letter. We fancy we can tell the 
difference by hearing of the ear, but perhaps not. 

The types that told a wedding yesterday announce a burial 
to-morrow—perhaps the self-same letters. 

They are the elements to make a world of—these types are 
a world with something in it as beautiful as spring, as rich as 
summer, and as grand as autumn flowers that frost cannot 
wilt—fruit that shall ripen for all time. 

The newspaper has become the log-book of the age ; it tells 
at what rate the world is running; we cannot find our reck- 
oning without it. 

True, the green grocer may bundle up a pound of candles 
in our last expressed thoughts, but it is only coming to base 
uses, and that is done times innumerable. 

We console ourselves by thinking that one can make of 
that newspaper what he cannot make of living oaks—a bridge 
for time ; that he can fling it over the chasm of the dead 
years, and walk safely back upon the shadowy sea into the 
fair Past. The singer shall not end his song, nor the true 
soul be eloquent no more. 

The realm of the Press is enchanted ground. Sometimes 
the editor has the happiness of knowing that he has defended 
the right, exposed the wrong, protected the weak; that he 
had given utterance to a sentiment that had cheered some- 
body’s solitary hour, made somebody happier, kindled a smile 
upon a sad face, or hope in a heavy heart. 

He may meet with that sentiment many years after it may 
have lost all charm of its paternity, but he feels affection for 
it. He weleomes it as a long absent child. He reads it as if 
for the first time, and wonders if, indeed, he wrote it, for he 
has changed since then. Perhaps he could not give utterance 
to the sentiment now—perhaps he would not if he could. 








It seems like the voice of his former self calling to its pa- 
rents, and there is a something mournful in its tone. He be- 
gins to think—he remembers why he wrote it, where were 
his readers then, and whither they have gone—what he was 
then, and how much he has changed. So he muses, until he 
finds himself wondering if that thought of his will continue 


to float after he is dead, and whether he is really looking on | 


something that will survive him. And then comes the sweet | 


consciousness that there is nothing in the sentence that he | 


could wish unwritten—that it is a better part of him—a 
shred from the garment of immortality he shall leave behind 


him when he joins the “ innumerable caravan,” and takes his _ 


place in the silent halls of death. 
B a I 


THE COMPOSITORS’ ADVANCE OF WAGES MOVEMENT, 


On Wednesday evening, March 28th, a meeting of the | 
London Compositors’ Society and non-society men was held | 
at St. Martin’s Hall, to receive the report of the committee | 
appointed to draw up and present a memorial to the master | 


printers of London for an advance of wages, together with 
the reply of the masters thereto, and to adopt such action 
thereon as might be deemed advisable. The large hall was 


densely crammed, and upwards of two thousand men were | 


present. Mr. Henley occupied the chair. Mr. Self (the se- 


cretary) read a report from the committee, from which it ap- | 
peared that the memorial had been duly prepared and pre- | 
sented to the associated master printers. 'The memorial con- | 


tained seven distinct points, the first and seventh being a di- | 


rect advance of about ten per cent. on the present rate of | 


wages, the other five relating to the regulation of the mode 
of working and payment for overtime. After several consul- 


tations and interviews with the deputation from the men, the | 


masters, at a meeting held on the 6th inst., finally decided on 
totally rejecting the first and seventh points for an advance 


of wages, but were willing to discuss in conference with the | 
men the other five points, with a view to an amicable arrange- | 


ment. The grounds on which the masters refused to give the 
advance requested was the competition to which they would 
be subjected from the country printers. The report con- 
cluded by an expression of regret at the refusal of the mas- 
ters to concede the advance, and a recommendation to the 
meeting to accept the conference proposed by the masters, 


reserving the first and seventh points for further considera- | 


tion. A long and animated discussion followed the reading 
of the report. A resolution was offered that the meeting 


accept the conference proposed by the Masters’ Association, | 
without prejudice to the first and seventh points of the me- | 
morial. To this an amendment was moved that notice be at | 
once given to the masters that in October next the composi- | 


tors of London would be prepared to work only on the terms 
contained in the memorial. On being put to the meeting, al- 
though a large number of hands were held up for the 
amendment, the original resolution was carried by a conside- 
rable majority. The committee to conduct the conference 
was then appointed, and a vote of thanks to the chairman 
terminated the proceedings—London Typographic Adver- 
tiser. 


—— ea — -— 


TyMPpAN SHeeEts.—A sheet of paper wet with glycerine, 
and used as a tympan sheet, will prevent “setting off.” Oil 
and glycerine are antagonistic, therefore the oil contained in 
ink prevents it from adhering to paper which has been coated 
with glycerine. It will be found much better than using 
oiled sheets, which is now generally the custom among print- 
ers. 


THE Pacific Ocean covers seventy-eight millions of miles; | 


the Atlantic twenty-five millions. 
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GAZETTES AND THE PRINTING PRESS. 
‘¢ These mark the every-day affairs of life.” 

The early newspapers are by no means such miscellane- 
ous and amusing things as our modern use of them might 
lead us to conceive. They are very tame, and the news, 
which is generally foreign, is told in very dull prose ; very 
little like jest or mirth appears in any of them. Fruitful 
as Franklin was in amusing writings, it is really surprising 
how very devoid of Specta/or-like articles his paper is; but 
very little has been furnished by his pen. He must have 


deemed it out of place for his paper, and therefore confined | 


his essays to his “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” which was so 
favorably received as to call for three editions in the same 
year. 
he was so very competent, would have been very interesting 
and judicious; but I have found nothing. 


chiefly since the Revclution that we began to deserve re- 
marks on the changing character of the times and the people. 

But after every omission and neglect in such editors, old 
newspapers are still unavoidably a kind of mirror of their 
age, for they bring up the very age with all its bustle and 
every-day occurrence, and mark its genius and its spirit more 
than the most labored description of the historian. Some- 
times a single advertisement incidentally “ prolongs the du- 
bious tale.” An old paper must make us thoughtful, for we 
also shall make our exit; there every name we read of in 
print is already cut upon tombstones. The names of doctors 


have followed their patients’; the merchants have gone after | 


their perished ships, and the celebrated actor furnishes his 
own skull for his successor in Hamlet. 

The American Weekly Mercury was begun by Andrew 
Bradford, son of William, in Philadelphia, 1719, in company 
with John Copson. 
in our city. 
shillings per annum. 
to be “to encourage trade.” It does not seem to be the spirit 
of the paper to give the local news, or, rather, they did not 
seem to deem it worthy their mention. 


news without an advertiser. 


every Mercury. 


In November, 1742, the publisher, Andrew Bradford, died, | 
and the paper was set in mourning columns, &c., for six | 


weeks. After this it continued by the widow until 1746, 
when it was discontinued, probably from the cause of William 


Bradford, the former partner cf Andrew, having, soon after | 
his death, set up a new paper, called the Pennsylvania | 


Journal. 


lishing a second, or rival paper; but his project being exposed 
to Keimer, he supplanted Franklin by hastily publishing his 
prospectus—a strange, vaporing composition—and fell to get- 
ting subscribers. By this means he was enabled to start, and 
even to continue for nine short months, The Pennsylvania 
Gazetie. He had got only ninety subscribers, when Frank- 
lin and Joseph Brientnal, under the title of the “ Busy Body,” 
contributed to write him down in Bradford’s Mercury. ‘Thus 
won by conquest, Franklin soon managed to buy it for a trifle 
as his own. 

In 1772, the Gazette says: “ We have been these three 


days expecting the New York post, as usual, but he is not | 


yet arrived,”—although three days over his time! 


In 1727, the mail to Annapolis is opened this year, to go | 
once a fortnight in summer, and once a month in winter, via | 1721. 





Reflections on men and manners of that day, to which | °°! - ; 7. , F 

| lying out at times all night, and giving his horse a range of 
Probably the | 
“even tenor of their way,” in the days of his chief residence | 
among us, excited no cause of remarks, and that it was | , p an r ia ‘ 
. 6 : i | post begins his fortnight stages on Tuesday next for the 





; and chromate of lead. 
It might have been | 
but “a tale twice told,” for which they were unwilling to | 
pay, while they thought every man could know his domestic | 
Foreign news and custom-house | 
entries, inwards and outwards, including equally the ports of | 
New York and Boston, constituted the general contents of | 








New Castle, &c., to the Western Shore, and back to the East- 
ern Shore; managed by William Bradford in Philadelphia, 
and by William Parks in Annapolis. 

In December, 1729, the Gazette announces that “ while the 
New York post continues his fortnight stage, we shall publish 
but once a week as in former times.” In the summer it went 
once a week. : 

In 1738, Henry Pratt is made riding postmaster for all the 
stages between Philadelphia and Newport, in Virginia; to set 


| out in the beginning of each month, and to return in twenty- 


four days. ‘To him, all merchants, &c., may confide their 
letters and other business, he having given security to the 
postmaster-general. In this day we can have but little con- 
ception of his lonely rides over imperfect roads; of his 


rope to browse, while he should make his letter-pack his 
pillow on the ground. 
In 1744, it is announced in the Gazette that the “ northern 


winter season.” 
In 1745, John Dalley, surveyor, states that he has just 
made survey of the road from Trenton to Amboy, and had 


| set up marks at every two miles, to guide the traveller. It 


was done by private subscriptions, and he proposes to do the 
whole road from Philadelphia to New York in the same way, 
if a sum can be made up.—Watson’s Annals of Phila. 


sce 


USEFUL HINTS ON MIXING TINTS, 

Useful tints of red may be prepared of orange lead, ver- 
milion, burnt sienna, Venetian red, Indian red, and lake. 
Vermilion is the most brilliant of these reds; but its beauty 
depends very much on the particular parcel used. The 


| pale vermilion is best for a bright tint, as the dark, when 
This was the first gazette ever published | 
It was begun the 22d of December, 1719, at ten | 
‘Lhe general object of the paper is said | 


mixed with the varnish, produces a dull red. Orange lead 
and vermilion ground together produce a very bright tint, 
which is more permanent than vermilion alone. 

Yellow tints are prepared with yellow ochre, gamboge, 
Of these, the brightest is the chrome ; 
yellow ochre, when mixed with the varnish, produces a very 
dull tint. 

Black tints are made from indigo, Prussian bine, and Ant- 
werp blue. Of these, indigo is exceedingly dark, and not 
very easily lightened. Prussian blue is a very useful color; 
Antwerp blue is very light. 

Green tints may be produced from a mixture of any of the 
blues and yellows, as gamboge and Prussian blue, chromate 
of lead and Prussian blue. ‘These may be mixed in any pro- 
portions until the required tint is produced; but it must be 
remembered that the varnish has a considerable yellow tinge, 
and will produce a decided efiect upon the mixture. With a 
slight portion of Antwerp blue it will, without the mixture of 


| any of the yellows, produce a decidedly greenish tinge. 
In 1727, Benjamin Franklin projected the scheme of pub- | 


Purple tints of any degree of richness are made by judi- 
ciously mixing reds and blues. 

Sepia produces a nice brown tint, burnt umber a very hot 
brown, raw umber a much lighter brown, bister a brighter still. 

Neutral tints may be obtained by mixing Prussian blue, 
lake, and gamboge.— Five Black Arts. 


“i - - =o 


THE First NEWSPAPER.—The 24th day of April was the 
anniversary of the first publication of the first American 
newspaper—the Boston News Letter—which appeared on 
| April 24th, 1704. It was printed with large type, on a very 


small sheet, and the first number contained a speech of Queen 
Anne to the British Parliament, some local items, and one ad- 
vertisement. ‘Lhe News Letter had no rival in America until 
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NITRO-GLYCERINE. 


Glycerine is the sweet principle of oil, and is extensively 
used for the toilet ; but it has now received an application of 
rather an unexpected nature. In 1847, a pupil of M. Pe- 
louze’s—M. Sobrero—discovered that glycerine, when treated 
with nitric acid, was converted into a highly explosive sub- 
stance, which he called nitro-glycerine. It is oily, heavier 
than water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and acts so power- 
fully on the nervous system that a single drop, placed on the 
tip of the tongue, will cause a violent headache, which will 
last for several hours. The liquid seems to have been almost 
forgotten by chemists, and it is only now that M. Nable, a 
Swedish engineer, lias succeeded in applying it to a very im- 
portant branch of his art—namely, blasting. From a paper 
addressed by him to the Academy of Sciences, we learn that 
the chief advantage which this substance, composed of one 
part of glycerine and three parts of nitric acid, possesses, is 
that it requires a much smaller hole or chamber than gun- 
powder does, the strength of the latter being scarcely one- 
tenth of the former. Hence, the miner’s work, which, ac- 
cording to the hardness of the rock, represents five to twen- 
ty times the power of the gunpowder used, is so short that 
the cost of blasting is often reduced by fifty per cent. The 
process is very easy. If the chamber of the mine presents 
fissures, it must be lined with clay to make it water tight ; 
this being done, the nitro-glycerine is poured in, the water 
after it, which, being the lighter liquid, remains at the top. 


is then introduced into the nitro-glycerine. The mine may 
then be sprung by lighting the match, there being no need of 
tamping. On the 7th of June last three experiments were 
made with this new compound in the open parts of the tin 
mines of Altenburg, in Saxony. In one of these a chamber, 


thirty-four millimetres in diameter, was made perpendicu- | 


larly in a dolomitic rock sixty feet in length, and at a distance 
of fourteen feet from its extremity, which was vertical. At 
a depth of eight feet, a vault with clay was found, in conse- 
quence of which the bottom of the hole was tamped, having 
a depth of seven feet. One litre and a half of nitro-glyce- 
rine was then poured in; it occupied five feet; a match and 
a stopper were then applied, as stated, and the mine sprung. 
The effect was so enormous as to open a fissure fifty feet in 
length, and another twenty feet. 

The blasting oil, or nitro-glycerine, of Mr. Nober, is a che- 
mical compound of six equivalents of carbon, five equiva- 
lents of hydrogen, three equivalents of oxygen, and three of 
nitrogen, expressed scientifically by the formula—O6 H5 O03 
(N 05) 3. 

Practically, it is a composition of seventy-five per cent. of 
nitric acid, and twenty-five per cent. of glycerine oil. 

A scientific calculation of the volume of gases developed 
by the combustion of this compound and the combustion of 
good gunpowder proves that nitro-glycerine, compared with 
gunpowder, possesses thirteen times its power, when volumes 
are compared, and eight times its power for equal weight. 
Therefore, where eight pounds of gunpowder are wanted, 
one pound of nitro-glycerine will be sufficient to produce the 
same effect. 


Seo 





AN indestructible writing ink, which would be very useful 
for some purposes, may be made thus: Dissolve thirty grains 
of sugar in thirty grains of water, to which add a few drops 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. Upon heating this mixture 
the sugar becomes carbonized by the acid, and when applied 
to the paper it leaves a coating of carbon which cannot be 
washed off. This stain is rendered more perfect by the de- 
composing action of the ink itself upon the paper, and thus 
it resists the action of chemical agents. 











GALVANO-PLASTIC AND OTHER PROCESSES OF PRINTING. 


Galvano-plastic Process.—The Austrian department con- 
tained some extraordinary prints of fossil fishes, which were 
produced by the following process: By means of successive 
layers of gutta percha applied to the stone enclosing the pe- 
trified fish, a mould is obtained, which being afterward sub- 
mitted to the action of a galvanic battery, is quickly covered 
with coatings of copper, forming a plate upon which all the 
marks of the fish are reproduced in relief, and which, when 
printed at the common press, gives a result upon the paper 
identical with the object itself. 

Galvanography.—The artist covers a plate of silvered cop- 
per with several coats of a paint composed of any oxile— 
such as that of iron, burnt terra sienna, or black lead— 
ground with linseed oil. The substance of these coats is 
thick or thin, according to the intensity to be given to the 
lights or shades, The plate is then submitted to the action 
of the galvanic battery, from which another plate is ob- 
tained, reproducing an intaglio copy, with all the unevenness 
of the original painting. This is an actual copperplate, re- 
sembling an aquatint engraving. It may be touched up by 
the engraving tool. This process has been improved upon by 
outlines etched in the usual manner, and the tones laid on 
with a roulette. A galvano-plastic copy of this sunk plate is 
obtained. On this second raised plate the artist completes 
his picture by means of chalks and Indian ink, and puts in 


| the lights and shades; from this a second vano-plastic 
A slow match, with a well-charged percussion cap at one end, | : . gal < 


copy is produced. This second copy or sunk plate, the third 
in the order of procedure, serves, after being touched up, for 
printing from in the copperplate press. 


Galvanoglyphy.—U pon a plate of zine coated with varnish 
a drawing is etched ; then ink or varnish is rolled over. The 
ink adheres only to the parts it touches, every application 
when dry raising the coating, and consequently deepening the 
etched lines—a galvanic battery produces a plate in relief, 
which is printed on the common press. 

Chemitypy.—A polished zinc plate is covered with an etch- 
ing ground. The etching is bitten in with diluted aquafortis. 
Remove the etching ground, and carefully wash out the aqua- 
fortis. Heat the plate thus cleansed over a spirit-amp, after 
covering with filings of a fusible metal, until fusible metal 
has filled all the lines of the engraving. When cold, scrape 
down to level of zinc plate until none of the metal remains 
but what has entered into the engraving. Place compound 
plate in solution of muriatic acid, and as of the two metals 
one is positive the other negative, the zine alone is eaten 
away by the acid, and the fusible metal which had filled the 
lines of the engraving is left in relief, and may be printed by 
the common press. 

Paneiconography.—On a polished plate of zine draw with 
lithographic crayon or ink, or transfer impressions from litho- 
graphy, wood engraving, or copperplates. The thickness of 
the drawn lines is increased by repeated rollings or powdered 
resin. For relief block, place plate in trough of very dilute 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The acid eats away the un- 
protected parts of the plate, and leaves raised lines of the 
protected parts.— Encyclopedia Britannica. 





ing it went out and fetched a leaf for Noah. It contained a 
paragraph on the weather, notifying him that the heavy rain 
storm had subsided. 


Why is a husband like a Mississippi steamboat? Because 
he never knows when he may get a blowing up. 


Woop PAPER does not take quite so much ink as that 


made from rags. So say some of our observing pressmen. 











/ 
THE dove was the first newspaper carrier, when one morn- 
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NEW YORK JOURNALS. 


Bennett is the sole owner of the Herald.—The Tribune is 
owned by stockholders, of which Dr. James C. Ayer, of 
Lowell, is the heaviest ; Samuel Sinclair, the publisher, is also 
one of its largest owners, while Stephen T. Clark, the writer 
of the money articles, and Horace Greeley, are interested to 
a large amount. The capital stock is $800,000. The organi- 
zation of the Tribune’s editorial staff is as follows: The edi- 
tor-in-chief is Horace Greeley. Sidney Howard Clay is the 
managing editor—the executive head of the concern. Cool, 
able, courteous, and energetic, he has not his equal in the 
State. Roderick Crane is the news editor; J. H. Hasser, the 
night editor; I. N. Browne, the city editor. The financial 
department is under the charge of 8. T. Clarke, one of the 
ablest of financiers. Solon Robinson edits the department of 
agriculture. George Ripley, at one time one of the most elo- 
quent preachers in Boston, is the literary editor. William 
Winter is the theological, Henry C. Watson the musical, and 
Clarence Cook the art editor. The corps of editorial writers 
embraces the names of Congdon, Smalley, Young, and Wil- 
kinson. A. J. Cummings edits the weekly and semi-weekly: 
Myron Fox reads all copy, to prevent a repetition in the pa- 
per, and D. K. O’Donnell keeps the index. In addition, the 
Tribune has a corps of fifteen reporters, second to none in 
the land. They are detailed for-special duty on the police, 
at fires, on the dry goods market, in the courts or at Brook- 
lyn, at Jersey City, and all along shore.—The principal own- 
ers of the Times are Leonard W. Jerome, James B. Taylor, 
Henry J. Raymond, George Jones, the publisher, and Chris- 
topher Morgan, of Methodist fame. During Mr. Raymond’s 
absence, F. J. Otterson, formerly of the Tribune, is the ma- 
naging editor, as he is a writer of superior abilities.—The 
World is conducted by Manton Marble, who is the largest 
owner of the concern.—Of the younger journalists of New 
York there are several of great promise ; among them Daniel 
K. O'Donnell, of the Tribune, and Augustus Maverick, of the 
Evening Post. The best editorial writers, and each inimi- 
table in his way, are George Wilkes of the Spirit of the 
Times, Sidney Howard Clay and Charles T. Congdon of the 


Tribune, William H. Hurlburt of the World, and Charles | 


Nordhoff of the Evening Post. The best American politi- 


cal statistician living is probably Horace Greeley, and the | 
next best is Franklin J. Otterson, managing editor of the | 


Times, though Thomas G. Sherman, a lawyer, is a perfect cy- 
clopedia of political knowledge, and is a very useful man for 
more than one newspaper establishment.—The Nation has a 
subscription of over seven thousand, while the Round Table 
is holding its own, in spite of the bitter criticisms it gives and 
receives.—The Independent rolls up the overwhelming list of 
70,000 subscribers, and the number is daily increasing — 
New York Citizen. 


PRINTING AMONG THE ROoMANS.—Disraeli believes, and 
brings up a mass of evidence to support him, that the art of 
printing was known to the Romans, but that they rejected it 
as unsuited to their civilization, and that the Emperors were 
bitterly opposed to it, as in it they recognized a powerful ene- 


my to their tyranny. They did, however, make use of it on 
a small scale. The Emperor Justinian had a stamp, on which 
were engraved or carved the letters of his name, and he made 
constant use of this for signing documents. Theodoric did 
the same. The memorable letters with which the Roman 
potters stamped their wares were similar to those used by the 
bookbinders of the present day for lettering, &e. The Ro- 
mans were also perfectly familiar with printing ink, and their 
refusal to make use of the printing press must be attributed 
either to the opposition of the Emperors or the popular belief 
that it was not suited to such high civilization. 











CIRCULAR. 


O Night! How black you are! 

Specially when the moon don’t shine, and there 
Ain’t any stars! How you make folks play 
Billiards, and sleep, and go to concerts and such. 
You are the coffin of the day, you are, 

Which like a pall makes it a dark color. 

Also, you are the time when the watchmen go to 
Sleep and the burglars are around some. And you 
Are the time for benders and busts and getting 
Drunk and took up, and getting fined by a justice. 
Yes! You are some—about 12 o’clock— 

When the rooster birds get a calling to one 
Another, and make you hideous, and feel bad. 
The day is pretty good for doing business in, 

But you, night, are ahead, cause you ain’t 

Got no bisness but fun. Hail! O Night! 


DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION AT CHICAGO, 

The National Typographical Union meets in Chicago on the first 
Monday of this month. This will prove one of the most important 
and interesting meetings ever held by that body. From the number 
of Unions reorganized in the South recently, there will, in all proba- 
bility, be a fair representation from that quarter. During the past 
year quite a number of new Unions have been granted charters, and 
are now in good working order. The printers of Chicago are sparing 
no pains to give the delegates a hearty welcome. The following is a 
list of delegates as far as heard from: 

Indianapolis—John C. Frarey, John O’Driscoll. 

Philadelphia—John M. Perry, John B. Eckert. 

New York—James J. Davis, jr., Gilbert Vail, Nelson Young. 

Harrisburg—Edward Feeney, Geo. F. Sharp, W. F. Miller. 

Detroit—W. F. Moore, —— O'Neil. 

Memphis—A. M. Carver, Charles Wilson, J. O’Connell. 

Providence—R. S. Menamin. 

Savannah—James Devine. 

Albany—Thomas Willard. 

Nashville—J. J. McDaniel, J. Knox Conklin, Isaac D. George. 

Toledo—James A. Boyd. 

Mobile—James Risk. 

Peoria—E. M. Boughton. 

Springfield—John C,. Hughes, U. B. Walker, J. J. Decker. 

Pittsburg—James Onslow, J. R. Ixley. 

St. Louis—Robert E. Craig, H. J. Bookrath, 8. B. Potter. 

Burlington— —— Garbo, —— Snyder, —— Woodworth. 

Columbia—J. C. Shea, W. F. Moore. 

Quincy—Thomas J. Hiers. 

Lawrence—S. H. Dodge. 

Denver—S. P. Rounds. 

Norfolk—Solomon Hodges. 

Boston—Alexander Troup. 

Buffalo—Richard B. Lyon. 

Portland—Benjamin F. Nelson, Sumner C. Murch. 

Leavenworth—R. H. Broughton. 

Montgomery—John Buchanan. 

Augusta—John M. Sheron. 

Macon—James H. Smith. 

Atlanta—G. W. Martin. 





-— ,.eoe- — 


Or Shakspeare it is said by his latest and most careful 
biographer, Richard Grant White, that he never retouched or 
amended one line of all his works. He wrote for money, and 
having got his pay, he left his works to care for themselves. 
He never wrote anybody a letter, and when he died left but 
four signatures behind. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, May 23, 1866. 

| Editor Printers’ Circular : 

I herewith send you a few items, which, if you have room, you 
| may insert in your valuable little paper. They are not of the char- 
acter or as interesting to the trade as I could desire, but the printing 
business, in all its branches, is so flat and dull that there is nothing 
| of special interest transpiring. 

The most notable event of the month, in the book trade, will be 

the auction sale, by Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., of a rare collection of 
standard books, English and American. This is the largest collection 
of the kind ever offered in this city, and covers a catalogue of forty 
octavo pages, comprising about one thousand volumes, prominent 
among which are Bohn’s Standard Library, Scientific Library, the 
| Illustrated Library; Rene and Hall’s Naturalist’s Library; Wilkie’s 
Gallery, Scripture Gallery, Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art; 
| Antiquities Mexican, Eaux Fortes Modernes; Daniels’ Oriental 
| Seenery, British Classics, British Poets, Milton’s Works, Dickens’ 
| Works, Nichols’ Illustrations, The Gentleman’s Magazine, London 
| Punch, American Encyclopedia, etc. etc. The sale commences on 
Thursday evening, May 24, at 498 Broadway, and will, doubtless, 
draw a large crowd of the curious in literature. 
| Though not, perhaps, within my province, and for want of more 
| interesting matter of a local character, I will give you a few items 
| from a recent report of the British Museum, which may prove of in- 
| terest to your readers. The number of visitors during the year 1865, 
exclusive of readers, was 369,967. In the reading room about 4,158 
| books were used per day. The number of readers was 100,271, being 
| an average of 349 per day, each reader consulting 12 books. 29,686 
books were added to the Library. The number of manuscripts de- 
livered to readers was 2,311; to artists and others, 4,199: total, 6,510. 
A collection of 1,177 manuscript documents, 180 original charters, 
and 231 casts of seals have also been added. Various purchases, 
| presents, etc., and a number of antiquities for the Greek and Roman 
| departments, were purchased. Besides these there were 16,700 addi- 
| tions to the department of Zoology, 10,079 to that of Geology, and 
| 3,623 to that of Mineralogy. 
Why cannot our American libraries furnish us with similar statis- 
| tics, that we may form some estimate of our progress in science, 
| literature and art? I think the legislatures, in granting charters to 
these institutions, should make it incumbent on them to furnish an- 
nually a statement of the number of visitors and readers, and of the 
| character of books consulted, together with such other information 
| as they might deem of interest to the public. This would enable us 
| to form a correct estimate of our progress in the various arts as well 
as in literature, and draw the attention of authors to those subjects 
| which would be most profitable to themselves and publishers, and 
| beneficial to the community at large. INDEX. 


ee 


| A Typr-SetrinG MACHINE IN ENGLAND.—Hattersley’s 
| type-setting machine has been in operation for the past six 
months in the office of a newspaper in Hull, England. It is 
| said that by the use of this machine a clever compositor can 
| set up and justify at the rate of between three and four thou- 
sand types per hour, and that a much larger number per 

hour can be set up by those better accustomed to the mani- 
| pulation of the machine. It should be understood that the 
English method of measuring type is by the “n” instead of 
the “m,” the “n” being considered the average size of let- 
ters of the alphabet. This English machine, therefore, sets 
| about one-half the amount per hour which is accomplished 
by the Alden machine, an American invention. 


Mr. PARTON, in the North American Review for April, 
thinks it probable that a method will be invented by which a 
bundle of newspapers can be shot from New York to Chi- 
cago in half an hour. 








INTERESTING REMINISCENCES, 


The first printing press “ worked” in the American Colo- 
nies was “set up” at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1639. 
Rev. Jesse Glover procured this press by “contributions of 
friends of learning and religion” in Amsterdam and in Eng- 
land, but died on his passage to the New World. Stephen 
Dye was the first printer. In honor of his pioneer position, 
em gave him a grant of three hundred acres of 

nd. 

Pennsylvania was the second colony to encot » printing. 
William Bradford came to Pennsylvania with William Penn 
in 1686, and established a printing press in Philadelphia. In 
1692 Mr. Bradford was induced to establish a printing press 
in New York. He received £40 per annum, and the privi- 
lege of printing on his own account. Previous to this time 
there had been no printing done in the Province of New 
York. His first issue in New York was a proclamation 
bearing the date of 1692. 

It was nearly a century after a printing press had been set 
ab in New England before one would be tolerated in Vir- 

nia. 

afte Southern colonists had no printing done among them 
till 1727. 

There was a printing press at New London, in Connecti- 
cut, in 1709; at Annapolis, in Maryland, 1726; at Williams- 
burg, in Virginia, 1729; at Charleston, in South Carolina, 
1730; at Newport, in Rhode Island, 1732; at Woodbridge, 
in New Jersey, 1752; at Newbern, in North Carolina, 1755; 
at Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, 1756; at Savannah, in 
Georgia, 1762. 

The first printing press established in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory was worked by William Maxwell, at Cincinnati, in 
1793. The first printing executed west of the Mississippi 
was done at St. Louis, in 1808, by Jacob Hinkle. 

There had been a printing press in Kentucky in 1786, and 
there was one in Tennessee in 1793, in Michigan in 1809, and 
in Mississippi in 1810. Louisiana had a press immediately 
after her possession by the United States. 

Printing was done in Canada before the separation of the 
American Colonies from the Mother Country. Halifax had 
a press in 1751, and Quebec boasted of a printing office in 
1764. 





A Boy’s Errvusion.—Not long since a little chap in the 
primary department of one of our colored schools offered the 
following effusion in response to the request of the teacher 
that he should prepare a composition. It has a claim to ori- 
ginality, if nothing more: 

A Boy’s Composition on Moonlight.—’Twas a calm, still 
night ; the moon’s pale light shone soft over hill and dale. 
Not a breeze stirred; not a leaf stirred ; not a dog stirred ; 
not an owl stirred; not a cat stirred; not a horse stirred ; 
not a man stirred ; not a mouse stirred; not a hen stirred ; 
not a goose stirred ; n—— 

At this juncture the teacher interrupted the boy’s effusion 
with the remark that his effort related more to agriculture 
than moonlight.—From a Friend in Richmond, Va. 


THAT “THAT.”—In thirty-one words how many thats can 
be grammatically inserted? Answer—Fourteen. He said 
that that that that man said was not that that that one 
should say; but that that that that man said was that that 
that man should not say. 


Four buildings, including the office of the Daily News, 
were recently burned at Goldsboro’, N. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


An ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER.—The Worcester West Chro- 
nicle, a local newspaper ‘lately started at Barre, relates the 
following anecdote, as taken from the lips of a venerable com- 
positor employed in its office: Just after Webster delivered 
his reply to Hayne, the firm I was then at work for bought a 
revised copy of the manuscript, in order to publish that and 
Hayne’s speech in a bound volume together. One day, as I 
was at work upon it, Mr. Webster came into the office, and, 
walking up to my stand with the proof-sheet in his hand, 
said: “ Young man ”—I was a younger man once than I am 
now—* how do you find my manuscript? The Washington 
printers make great complaints about it.” Said I: “ Mr. 
Webster, your handwriting is rather obscure, but then I con- 
sider your diction remarkably sound.” Mr. Webster looked 
at me a moment, and then, putting his hand in his pocket 
and giving me a dollar, walked out without another word. 
But I had to spend that dollar as soon as he had gone. 


THE ANGEL IN THE BLOcK.—It is related of Michael 
Angelo that, while walking with some friends through an ob- 
scure street in the city of Florence, he discovered a fine block 
of marble lying neglected in a yard, and half in dirt and rub- 
bish. Regardless of his holiday attire, he at once fell to 
work upon it, clearing away its filth, and striving to lift it 
from the slime and mire in which it lay. His companions 
asked him, in astonishment, what he was doing, and what he 
wanted of that worthless piece of rock? “Oh, there’s an 
angel in this stone,” was the answer, “and I must get it out.” 
He had it removed to his studio, and, with patient toil with 
mallet and chisel, he let the angel out. What to others was 
but a rude, unsightly stone, to his educated eye was a buried 
glory of art, and he discovered at a glance what might be 
made of it. A mason would have put it in a stone walk; a 
cartman would have used it in filling in, or to grade the 
streets ; but he transformed it into a creation of genius, and 
gave it a value for ages to come. 


ALpus MANUTIUvS invented the beautiful character of 
type called Italic at the end of the fifteenth century. The 
first book printed with it is a Virgil, 1501. 


BANCROFT will be 64 years of age the 3d day of next Oc- 
tober; Motley, 50 the 15th of April ; Emerson, 61 the 25th of 
May; Bryant, 70 the 3d of November; Longfellow, 57 the 
27th of February; Whittier, 57 in December; Holmes, 55 
the 29th of August; Lowell, 45 in February; Mitchell (1k 
Marvel), 42 in April; Curtis, 40 the 24th of February; 
Stoddard, 39 in July; and Bayard Taylor was 39 the Lith of 
January. All were born in New England except one; no 
less than eight of the twelve first saw the light in Massachu- 
setts; and Pennsylvania, Maine, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut each produced one. 


WHAT a curious being a printer is! He stands when he 
sets, and sets when he stands, and when he wishes to set with 
ease he always stands erect. It is, however, the nature of 
the case which causes him to stand. 


AN editor’s wife, during an evening walk, asked her hus- 
band to notice the moon. He replied that he could not do it 
under the usual rate of fifty cents per line. 


THE House of Representatives evinced their appreciation 
of the integrity and capacity of Hon. J. D. Defrees, Govern- 
ment Printer, by voting im all the money he asked for with- 
out calling the yeas and nays. 


BARNUM Says that printers’ ink is the best friend he ever 
had. He invested in it largely by judicious advertising, and 
prospered accordingly. 








BARGAIN COLUMN. 


One Adams Press, in good condition ; bed 31x44 inches. 

Hoe Washington Press, mammoth size, bed 38x48. Cost $700 with 
vibrating distributer and every thing complete. Price $550. 

Washington Hand Press, size 24x31. 

Gordon quarter medium, cheap. 

Smith Hand Press, size 22x32. 

Gordon Piler, half medium. 

A small Type and Stereotype Foundry, in good order. 

Entire Newspaper Office for a paper of four pages. 

Taylor Cylinder Press. 

300 pounds Brevier. 68 pounds of Pica. 

Shaving Machine for Stereotype Plates. 

Double medium Hand Press, with Inking Apparatus, in good run- 
ning order. 

25 fonts of Job Type. 

Day Medal Jobber. Gordon card and bill-head Press. 

Lot of Miscellaneous Cuts. 

Stereotype Planing Machine. 2 Stereotype Pans, with floats. 

Ruggles Combination Engine Press, quarter medium. Price $200. 

Standing Press, old style, double medium. Cheap. 

Ruggles Press, half medium, platen 13x21. Price $200. 

Imperial Foster Hand Press, nearly new. 

Ink Cylinders for Hand Presses. 

Lot of second-hand Cases. 

Ramage Press, cap size. Cottage Press. 


Cheap. 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly 
by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 
32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia : 

May 28, 1866. 
Note paper, first class @ 53 per pound. 
o good 45 - 


- common 
Letter and foolscaps, 
“ oe 


37 
50 
40 
33 
45 
37 
33 


[ai “oe 
Flat caps and folios, 
iad ad 
- ved common 
Common news, straw, &c 
Good news, ra: 
Fair white boo 
Extra book 
Sized and calendered book 
Extra sized and calendered, plate and book..... 
Manilla wrapping 


2 
24 
28 
31 
35 
20 
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GROVER’S PATENT COMPOSING 
FOR SALE BY 
BR. S. MENAMIN, 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 


STICK, 





eco 


THe following toast was given at a printers’ dinner out 
West: “George Woodcock—The * of his profession, the 
type of honesty, the ! of all; and although the 04> of death 
has put a. to his existence, every § of his life was without 
a ||.” 
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R. S. MENAMIN, | 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND | 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


No. 36 Hudson Street, 


North of Chestnut, between 3d and 4th Sts | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TYPE, PRESSES, 
Black and Colored Inks, 
News Ink, | 

PAPER-CUTTERS, | 
CABINETS, STANDS, GALLEYS, 
LEADS, CASES, 
| And ata vogueat in a Printing | 


ed at the shortest | 
notice, at Foundry prices. | 


| 

















WHAT PRINTERS SAY OF VALLEE’S ELASTIC GUM. 


REPUBLICAN OFFICE, CHESTER, April Ist, 1866. 
Mr. F. VALLEE—Dear Sir: 

I have been using your Printers’ Gum for Rollers, for both power 
and hand presses, for the last year, and take great pleasure in stating 
that it has given entire satisfaction. It is cheap, good, and durable, 
and saves us time and money. It is always ready for use, and I 
would not be without a constant supply in my office. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it is the best composition for rollers ever invent- 
ed, and can cordially recommend its use to my brother printers every- 
where. Wishing you every success, and thanking you for the skill 
which has brought to perfection this great desideratum in our busi- 
ness, I am truly, yours, Y. 8. WALTERS, 


Editor ‘‘ Delaware County Republican.” 


PHILADELPHIA, March 29th, 1866. 
Mr. FRANK VALLEE—Dear Sir: 

Having used your ‘‘ Elastic Roller Gum ” for some time, I desire to 
say that it merits my entire approbation, as I believe it will that of 
Printers generally. All it requires is a trial to prove its superiority 
and bring it into general use. D, E. THOMPSON, 

S. W. corner Seventh and Market streets. 





STAR OFFICE, GETTYSBURG, PA., May 18th, 1866. 
Mr. F. VALLEE—Dear Sir: 

It gives me pleasure to say that I have been using your Elastic 
Gum for Rollers more than one year, and am entirely satistied with 
it. I believe it to be the best composition for rollers manufactured, 
either for cylinder or hand presses. I have now run one set of rollers 
one year on the Campbell press, and they are almost as sound as the 
day they were cast. The only objection (if it can be considered one) 
is that your rollers never wear out, and you work them too long with- 
out re-casting. JOHN T. McILHENNY, 

Editor ‘‘ Gettysburg Star.” 


Bucks County INTELLIGENCER OFFICE, 
DoyLEsTowN, Pa., March 5th, 1866. 
Mr. F. VALLEE—Dear Sir: 

I have used your Roller Gum, more or less, for several years past. 
For durability and elasticity I consider it superior to the ordinary 
roller composition. The rollers made from it last longer when used 
upon a cylinder press, and are not seriously affected by changes of 
temperature. For rollers to be used upon small job presses, or for 
hand presses, your Gum is the most serviceable I have ever used. 

Respectfully, HENRY F. DARLINGTON. 








| L, Johnson & Co., L. Pelouze & Son, Collins & Mec Leester, 


Philadelphia Blank Book Manufactory 
AND 


PAPER RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 MINOR STREET. 
At this establishment, Printers and Stationers can always obtain 


BILL HEAD PAPER, 


assorted sizes, broad or narrow, with blank heading for printing upon. 
They are ruled on both 12 and 14 1b. Cap Paper, and done up in packages 
of 500. 

The advantage and saving of time and money to those who keep a stock 
of these Bill Heads on hand are obvious. 


FINE WRITING PAPERS, 


of all sizes, suitable for Blank Books, Printed Blanks, &c., plain or ruled to 
any pattern, furnished in quantities to suit purchasers, at moderate prices. 


Paper Dealers and Blank Book Binders 
can have large lots of paper ruled on our Patent Power Machines with quick 


dispatch and low rates. 
ENVELOPES, 


of all sizes and patterns, including “ Pettee’s Patent,” so desirable for print- 
ing upon, taking a smooth impression. 

Our extensive Bindery and Paper Ruling Rooms afford great facilities for 
doing work ex tiously, and we are prepared, as heretefore, to furnish 
Blank Books of every description and of any pattern at short notice and at 
the lowest prices. 

Orders and inquiries by Mail will receive prompt attention. 

Your orders are respectfully solicited. 


THOS. W. PRIGE, 506 Minor St. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
VALLEE’S ELASTIC GUM, 


FOR 
POWER, MACHINE AND HAND PRESSES. 
A Superior Article, Combining Durability, Ch and Dispatch 
With this Article the Printer can make a Roller in one hour. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS PER POUND. 

In offering the Elastic Gum to the Trade. the manufacturer can confi- 
dently warrant the Gum as superior to any article ever offered, having it in 
use on Hoe Cylinder, Taylor, Campbell, and all kinds of machine and Hand 

and giving general satisfaction. 

The Roller can be used a few hours after taking from the mould, and at 
any time in fifteen minutes after washing, ecarcely any shrinkage taking 
place, and having such tenacity that itis impossible to tear it. In fact, it 
combines everything that is desired in a first-class Roller, and costing no 
more money than an ordinary glue and molasses Roller This material 
works as well in Summer as Winter, «nd can be adapted toany climate. It 
is put up in cakes for shipping. with prin/ed directions fur use, and can be 














had at any of the Type Foundries in Philadelphia. 


Country Prixters will find it to their advantage to use Vallee’s Elastic 
Roller Gum. Particular attention will be given to all orders received, and 
full directions how to make rollers from the Gum; or if the size of Koller 
required is given, it will be sent to any part of the country, and mo charge 
made fur boxing. 

FOR SALE AT THE FOUNDRIES OF 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 
John H. Baptist, 


R. Allison. Franklin Type Foundry, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
y y Tenn., cr of the 


ic Office, Richmond, Va ; W.J. Ramage, 
Manufacturer, y 
VALLEE, 
36 Hudson 8St., Philadelphia. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SKOOND-HAND 


Type, Presses, Black & Colored Inks, News Ink, 


PAPER-CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, LEADS, CASES, 
And everything required in a Printing Office, furnished at the shortest 
notice, at Foundry prices. 


36 Hudscn Street, Philadelphia. 


F. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1804. 

The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 
closest personal application, he has succeeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 
quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entirely void of. Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printers of this city find it unnecessary to ‘“‘hang up” their printed work, when the paper 
has been slightly wet. 


By the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


PATENT DLAMPBLACE, 


he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
¥ Ib. he will guarantee to be superior te any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it has heen found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 % Ib. He would refer to the ‘* AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,”’ printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &c., and is prepared to fill 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice. PRICES:—News, 80 cts. # Tb. A reduction made to large consumers 
and agents.. Book Ink, at 50, 60, 75, 1.00 # tt. His Ink, made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 @ 3 # Ib. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French, however high their price may be. 

Your order is respectfully solicited. 


Proprietors of Country Newspapers will find it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 


































Washington Hand Presses, Self-Inking Machines, etc., etc., 
ON HAND OR FURNISHED TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
sof | The superior reputation fairly earned by the A. B. TAYLOR PRINTING AND OTHER MACHINERY during the past twenty-four years | 
the | is so well understood by all parties interested, that but little may be said in the premises. We will merely remind the Craft that our inimi- 
and | table Am-Sprines work in accordance with natural laws, the pleasing results of which are less “jar” than upon machines of other makers, 
ave J and, consequently, less “ wear and tear” of the machine—thus rendering it more durable and less liable to get out of register. 
per EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH THE ARTS OF 
LETTER-PRESS, COPPERPLATE, AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING AND BOOK BINDING, 
ALWAYS ON HAND OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
We are also prepared to furnish to order 
STEAM FIRE ENGINES AND STEAM ENGINES, 
Of the most approved construction and build. The importance of first-class Machines cannot be over-rated, and none others are man- 
1.00 ufactured in this establishment, Our prices are moderate. 
— TRON AND BRASS CASTINGS FOR THE TRADE AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 
inted és 
0 fill All classes of Machinery emanating from this Establishment are guaranteed to perform their work in the most 
a satisfactory manner. 
‘ING 
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THE A. B. TAYLOR 


PRINTING PRESS AND MACHINE COMPANY, 


Office and Manufactory Nos. 1,3,5 and 7 Hague Street, and 369 Pearl Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1842. 
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G PRESS. 


With Table Distribution. 


| IMPROVED “LARGE” CYLINDER PRINTI 







PRICE, $1,500, CASH. BOXING AND SHIPPING EXTRA. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER PRINTING MACHINES, 














































4ar-Send for Catalogue. Communications from the Trade tu be addressed to 


| THE A. B. TAYLOR 
PRINTING PRESS AND MACHINE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETC., 


OFFICE, 107 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


BLACK INKS. ' COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib__$1, 2.00, 3 00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz Ultramarine Blue 
Job Ink____-. Sainte OW Purple Ink, per oz J . Green, poster____- 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink Db | Lake, per Ib. nny 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark 
Bok and Fine Rook Ink 


Fine Red, per Ib Yellow, Lemon, Deep, 4 Orange. 
Extra News Ink_____- _...---30¢ | Red, for paper._- a do do for posters 
News and Poster Ink - , 25c | Red, for posters_ , 75¢ J Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish $ Blue “ ad 7 Tints of all Shades 


Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gallon, $2. 50 to 3.50 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHSES. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 


Fine Light and Bronze Blue. 50, 2: Brown and Sienna Inks 





pay Add 60 per cent. to the Label price of all Red Inks from 50 cents to $3.00 per pound, and 40 per cent. on Red 
above $3.00—on all other colors 40 per cent. The following scale will show the Label price and the present selling price: 


Label Price, 50 75 1.00 1.50 , 2.50 3.00 
Red Inks. —_ — ee oe 
Selling ‘ 80 1.20 1.60 2.40 $§& 4.00 4.80 
Label Price, 25 30 40 50 5 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 
Other Inks. —_ — —— —— 
Selling ‘ 35 642 56 70 106 1.40 1.75 2.10 2.80 38.50 
For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 
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DEGENER & ‘WEILER’ Ss 


“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 








WORLD'S TAIR PREMIUM, LONDON, 1862. 
‘OOSt ‘$3 TIUdV CALNALVA 


DEGENER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES 


Are carefully and strongly built in our own Machine Shop. They run with ease, and are not dangerous to the opera- 
tor. The convenient horizontal position to which the bed can be brought at will, enables the pressman to get at his form 
with greater facility than on any other press extant. The impression is powerful and clear, without slur, the register per- 
fect, and the distribution equal to every requirement of the Art. Speed, 1,000 to 2,000 impressions per hour, 


SIZES ere PRICES ed THE he sia mune t PRESS: 


No. 2—Card and Circular 10 inches inside Ch ; eo S200. +4 Boxing, $6.00 

No, 3—Quarto-Medium, 10 b ie es Inside Chase, with h Fountain, aan. 2 a 425 aad 7.50 

No, 4—Half-Medium, 13 by 1 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, yer =) $30.00 ad 10.00 
&@ Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press.“@@ 
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The following are a few of the hundreds of Printers whe use the Degener Presses, to whom we refer the Trade: 


Duross Bros., e Philadelphia, Pa. | C.H. Butt & Co., . Williamsport, Pa. J. R. Marrs, e ° Danville, Ky. Hollis & Gunn, . ° Boston, Mase. 
Merrihew & Son, e os “ L. E. Marchand, New Orleans, La. R. H. Singleton, e Nashville, Tenn. Marvin & Son, ° 
E. Ketterlinus, . * os J.P. Sarrazin, ° mes ms * Gazette” — Co., Cincinnati, 0. Prentis & Deland, wo 
W Bz. Eckert, . e “ ee Schmidt & Trowe, . Baltimore, Md. J. ¥. Uhihorn, G. R. Beach ° ‘New pan int. 
z Maniche, . “ “ C. H. Schneidereith, . Bepler & Co., — “ “ . Be Chicago, 

. vi a “ Civilian & Telegraph,” "Cumberland, ‘ Cc. F. Bradley, ° a . 8. Hy . . Roe 1 
Nec » baner & Co., + Pittsburgh, “ J.B. Williamson, . . Louisville, Ky. Theodore Winchester, . Marietta, oo . Milwaukie, Wis. 
G. H. win, . + Torry, es Bradley & Gilbert, . . Paine & Long, . ° Akron, os Lottridge & Seymour, . La Crosse, 


From Seventy-five to One Hundred Presses can be shown in satisfactory operation in this City. 


DEGENER & WEILER, Ii! Fulton Street, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—328, 330 and 332 Delancy Street. Branch Offices, {3% BURSON STREET, PHILADELPHTA. 


— 
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POTTER'S POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


No. 8: SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


CIRCULAR. 





PRICE $1,150, 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRESS. 


POTTHR’S COUNTRY DRUM CYLINDERS. 


For the price, these are believed to be the best Presses yet offered to the public. They have all the facilities for doing 
Fine Book, Job, or Newspaper Work that the higher priced Presses have, but, of course, at not so great a speed. 


No. of Rollers Durable 
Size inside Bearers. overa Full Form. Speed per hour. Cash Price. Boxing. 
$700 $25 


2 1,500 
2 1,400 4,600 1,200 60 
5,200 1,150 60 


2 900 
pa” Each Press is furnished with Blanket, two Roller Molds, and two Sets Stocks. Over Head Steam Fixtures, $50.~@3@ 


The Folio-Post and Medium sizes have Bunter Springs, so as to allow of a higher rate of speed. Ifthe Newspaper size 
(illustrated above) is required for rapid speed, it should have the Bunter Springs also; in which case an additional price of 
$100 is charged, and a speed of 1,200 per hour may be had. 


Potter’s Portable Steam Engines. 
These are very neat, compact, and durable 
Engines, occupying very little space. They are 
P A . Size of Platen. Wegh’t Box’d. Cash Price 
perfectly safe, require no engineer, and are just Bill Head, 6 by 10 inches, 700 the. $200 
5 


the thing for Printers. The following sizes are | Quarto, 10 by 4 inches, 1,400 Ibs. 37 
designed to be kept constantly on hand: Rit Medium, 124 by 19 inches, 2,700 Ibs. 500 





Weight Boxed. 
2,600 


Potter’s Bed and Platen Treadle Job Printing 
Presses. 











2 Horse Power, : ; ‘ 4 Cash Price, $400 

with Governor and Steam Guage, 500 

oo 600 

“ oe 70 

“ “ 850 

. . 1.000 

The Boilers attached to these Steam Engines 

are constructed and built on scientific princi- 
ples, and are reliable. 


Boxing and Cartage, $15 to $25. 


Potter’s Paper Cutters. 
27 inch Cut—Wood Frame, $70 





Price $725 Boxed and Shipped. 


C. POTTER, Jr. 





80 inch Cut—Iron Frame, . . . . 85 





These Presses are warranted equal in all re- 
spects to any inthe market. May berun either 
backward or forward. Form may be placed any 
where on the bed. Impossible to slur the im- 
pression, and may be run with safety at 2,000 
impressions per hour. Have the most thorough 
and perfect distribution that is possible. 


Bill Head has Card motion attached, but no 
Fountain. Quarto and Half Mediums have 
Fountains—which are directly before the feed- 
er, and easily adjusted without stopping the 
Press. Each Press is furnished with two Chases, 
six Stocks, Roller Mold, and Wrenches. If for 
Steam Power, $20 extra. Boxing, $6, $10 & $15. 

Terms—Net Cash. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED TO 


FOLIO-POST JOB CYLINDER, 


Size 18 by 24 inside Bearers, with a Durable Speed of 1,500 Impressions per hour, 


FITTED FOR STEAM OR HAND POWER. 


pee Counter Shafting, Hangers, Cone and Driving Pulleys, $50 extra. 


C. POTTER, Jr. & CO., 8 Spruce Street, New York. 


Ea@r7-ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE FACTORY, WESTERLY, R. I. 
pa Call at No. 8, and save to yourselves hundreds of dollars.~@3@ 


Terms—Net Casu.“ p@ 
J. F. HUBBARD. 
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ALFRED M. COLLINS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BLANK AND ENAMELED CARDS, 


Warehouse, 506 Minor Street, above Fifth, Philadelphia. 





SCALE OF SIZES. 
































A.M. COLLINS, 
No. 506 


Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CARD MOUNTS FOR 


CARVES DE VISTVES. 


NOILAIYOSAC AUTAT JO STUVO 
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PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. | Carp Sueers rrr 100. 
QUALITY.  Wes.|1|2/3|4| 5 |5! | 

















No. 4 White China, z . .60| .80] .95)1.15. 
do do Pa a 42) -95}1.10) 1.40 
do do A ° ""80|1.00| 1.28 | 1.85 
Colored China, .. 80|1.00 "25 {1.501 
ee “eee .85|1.12 ia0|1-70} 
do do ae 1.80)1. seotipe 
do Railroad, 
Extra Colored Railroad, 
34 Blanks, ° ° 
oO do 
1 Extra Blanks, 
2 “6 Bristol, ° 
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Double Satin Enameled, 

| Fine do do 

Fine Satin Surface, 

| Extra Porcelain, . 
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do 
Extra Blanks, 
do Bristol Boards, 
Al,2 ply do 
Al, 3 ply do 
Fine Satin Enm’ld, White & Tinted, | 21.00 | 
40) 6. 40| Fine Satin Surface, ° . - | 20.00 | 
Extra Porcelain, . ° P - | 18.00 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S 
NORTH AMERICAN 


TYPL FOUNDRY, 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 
No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 





OUR BOOK AND NEWSPAPER FACES 


Compare Favorably with any Manufattured. 


. WHILE OUR STOCK OF 


SCRIPTS, AND PLAIN AND FANCY JOB LETTER 


CANNOT FAIL TO GIVE FULL SATISFACTION. 





Our Type cannot be surpassed for Toughness and consequent Durability. 


re 


AGENTS FOR 
Hoe’s, Adams’s, Taylor’s, Gordon’s, Degener & Weiler’s, Welis’s, and Potter’s Presses. 
MATHER’S AND WADE’S COLORED INKS. 
WOoOODRUFFTF’S NEWS, BOOK, AND CARD INES. 


Every Article Necessary for a Well-Appointed Printing Office Constantly on Hand. 


(ay FOR SALE, CHEAP.—A TAYLOR CYLINDER PRESS, in perfect order. Bed 23 by 28}. | 


























